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Everything  Is  Quiet 

on  the 

C.  &  E.  I. 

The  Noiseless  Route 

To  ST.  LOUIS 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illlonis  R.  R. 

Ticket  Offices:  108  W  Adams  St. 
Tel.  Harrison  51 15     Automatic  52377 
Dearborn  Station 
Tel.  Harrison  3690 
W.  H.  RICHARDSON,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt. 
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AS8IST0S 

MAO* 

WIFE,  MOTHER,  SWEETHEART,  FRIEND 

A  J  ■  M  Asbestos  Table  Cover 

Is  always  a  delightful  gift— appropri- 
ate for  any  occasion.  It  protects  the 
table  top  from  all  mars,  burns  or 
stains,  and  lends  softness  and  tone  to 
the  luncheon  or  dinner. 

The  removable  Canton  flannel  jack- 
et can  be  washed  when  desired.  The 
course  of  a  natural  life  is  the  length 
of  their  service. 

It  will  please  them — they  have  al- 
ways wanted  it. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  to 
the  manufacturers. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Asbestos 
Goods  In  the  World. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

201-231  Clybourn  Street, 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

ASiiSTOS 


Fine  Pattern  HATS, 
Stamped  Linens,  Pen- 
nants and  Pillows  at 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Fralick's 

131  N.  MAIN  ST.,  SOUTH  BEND 
Phones:  Home  757;   Bell  302 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 


ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 


115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Hollingsworth  -Turner 
Company 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Molds 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  daint? 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  heat 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA  AND  COFFEE 


Solicit  Your  Business. 


Established  1868 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 


Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Ol)e  Oliver  Ifotel 

"Best  in  the  Q)est" 
South  !&end,  UttMana 

Provides  the  very  best  the  Market  affords 
at  most  moderate  prices. 


Daily  Luncheon,  12  Noon  to  2:30  P.  M  50c 

Daily  Dinner,  6  P.  M.  to  8:30  P.  M.  (except  Sunday). .  .75c 
Sunday  Dinner,  12  Noon  to  8:30  P.  M  $1.00 


Dairy  Lunch  Room  serves  highest  quality  of  Pastries 
and  other  food  products  at  prevailing  Lunch  Room  Prices. 


We  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  students  and  their  fami- 
lies who  appreciate  the  high  standard  and  refined  atmos- 
phere of  the  many  departments  of  this  Hotel. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,        -  -       Notre  Dime,  Indiana 


Full  Courses  in  Classics,  Letters,  Economics  and  History,  Journalism,  Art,  Science,  Pharmacy,  Law,  Civil,  Mechanical 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Architecture,  Thorough  Preparatory  and  Commercial  Courses. 

Rooms  Free  to  all  Students  who  have  completed  the  studies  required  for  admission   to   the   Sophomore,    Junior   or   Senior  year   of   any   of  the 
collegiate  courses. 

Rooms  at  a  moderate  charge  for  Students  over  Seventeen  making  the  Preparatory  Studies  for  any  of  the  Collegiate  Courses. 
St.  Edward's  Hall  for  boys  under  thirteen  years,  is  unique  in  the  completeness  of  its  equipment.     Catalogue  Free.  Address 

REV.    JOHN    CAVANAUGH.   C.  S.  C..  President 


At  our  Home  of  Good 
Shoes  you  can  find  the  Han- 
an,  Foster,  Red  Cross  and 
Cousins  make  in  all  the  new 
models  and  leathers. 

Ill  So.  Michigan  St. 


The  Popular  Robertson  Tea  Room 


CATERING  DEPT. 

Roll  to  Order  20c  doz. 

Timbale  Cases   35c  doz. 

Cakes— special   $1.00  to  $1.50 

Salads  of  all  kinds  furnished  on  short  notice. 

We  cater  to  parties   in  our  Tea  Room  or 
send  supplies  to  your  apartments. 


OUR  NOON-DAY  LUNCHEONS 

Are  popular ;  served  at  popular  prices — 
 25c,  35c,  50c 

We  make  all  our  own  Pastries  and  Ice 
Creams. 

Visit  us  when  in  town. 


E.  L.  HASLER,  F.  R.  MONAWECK, 

President  Manager 

E.  L.  HASLER  CO., 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
VEGETABLES 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 


BRANCHES : 
Chicago  —  South  Bend  —  Michigan  City 


The  W.  J.  Feeley  Company 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Metal  Workers 
New  York,  N.  Y.       Providence,  R.  I. 
347  Fifth  Ave.  185-203  Eddy  St. 


4096 


Chalice  4096  is  one  of  our  recent 
productions.  It  is  9  inches  high  with 
sterling  silver  cup  and  patin,  gold 
plated,  and  the  price  is  $30.00  Our 
illustrated  reference  book  has  40 
pages  devoted  to  illustrations  of  Chal- 
ices and  Ciboria  at  piices  from  eigh- 
teen dollars  and  upwards. 

Sanctuary  requirements  in  brass  or 
bronze. 


4877 

ScapuLair  Medal 
Gold,  each  .85 
Silver,  each  .15 
Catalogue  with 
over  500  illustra- 
tions of  medals 
and  rosaries  sent 
free.  Class  em- 
blems and  jewels. 
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ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE  AND  ACADEMY 

Conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  SAINT  MARY'S 


St.  Mary's 

Now  in  its  61st  year  of  active  educational  work. 
St.  Mary's  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  has  justly 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  and  successful  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  Academy  buildings 
— large,  well  ventilated,  commodious,  heated  with 
steam,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  with  fire 
escapes, — are  beautifully  located  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  picturesque  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph  River, 
in  the  highest  and  healthiest  part  of  the  State. 

Courses  of  Study 

All  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English,  Classical  and 
Commercial  Education  are  taught  by  a  competent 
faculty.  French,  German,  English,  Greek  and  Latin 
are  taught  without  extra  charge.  Stenography  and 
Typewriting  extra. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music 

Is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  best  Classical  Con- 
servatories of  Europe.  Three  instrumental  lessons 
and  one  in  theory  are  included  in  the  regular  tuition ; 
extra  practice  pro  rata. 

The  Art  Department 

Embodies  the  Principles  that  form  the  basis  of 
instruction  in  the  best  art  schools  of  Europe.  Pupils 
may  pursue  a  special  course  in  the  schools  of  Paint- 
ing and  Music. 

Minim  and  Preparatory 

Pupils  of  tender  age,  and  those  who  need  primary 
training,  are  here  carefully  prepared  for  the  Aca- 
demic and  Collegiate  Courses.  For  Catalogue,  con- 
taining full  information,  address 


DIRECTRESS  OF  THE  COLLEGE, 
NOTRE  DAME  P.  O.  ST.  JOSEPH  CO. ,  INDIANA 
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Srp  gear  gblls. 


3  tooke;  upnn  the  husheb  night 

^toeet  ntellnto  tnncs  atretnble  fell, 
Chen  snunbeb  forth  in  liquib  stoell 

(Ehe  silberg  rhinte  of  merrg  bells,  anb  bright; 
(their  enires  sang  the  jo^nus  strain  — 
"^nr  gnu,  a  (Slab  ^eto  gear!"  ^h! 
sttieet  refrain. 

Jsfag,  listen:  far  atoag  Into  tnlleb 

She  #lb  Uear  knell  anb  n'er  me  stoepi; 

<A  flnnb  nf  gnlbeu  tnetn'ries  leapt, 
(Ehat  nnne  ran  take  atoag.   ,Anb  sn,  the  nib 

(Abteu — "(Snb  speeb  thee,  ^Bging  gear!" 

(Anb  greeting  true — "Shrice  toelcnute 
JsTeto  gear,  bear." 

(Slenttoi:  ^noitr^,  'IB. 
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THE  WEAVERS. 

OD  is  the  fatherly  toiler  for  man, 
Who  weaves  on  the  loom  of  the  earth ; 
is  shuttle  is  Time,  o'er  past  ages  the  span, 
Of  ages  to  come,  but  the  birth. 


His  threads  of  Religion,  of  Nature  and  Art  And  man  is  the  poor  humble  toiler  for  God, 

And  all  things  ennobling  and  blest,  Eternity  vast  is  his  loom ; 

Are  twined  with  the  kind  loving  thoughts  of  His  heart     With  gifts  of  his  soul,  and  the  fruits  of  the  sod, 
And  woven  with  Love,  in  man's  breast.  He  weaves  with  Time,  pardon  or  doom. 

When  mingled  with  actions  and  thoughts  pure  and  kind 

With  laughter  and  sorrow  and  strife, 
More  pleasing  man's  toil  to  the  Infinite  Mind, 

More  perfect  the  pattern  of  Life. 

Julia  Schwartz,  '17. 


GENIUS— A  LONG  PATIENCE. 


ENIUS  is  intellectual  power  and  creative 
ability.  Genius  is  not  an  inheritance 
passed  on  from  fortunate  progenitor  to 
descendant.  Mendell,  an  Augustinian  monk, 
who  made  a  long  study  of  heredity  in  the  pea 
plant,  found  that  three-fourths  of  progeny  have 
certain  qualities  and  only  one-fourth  have  the 
qualities  of  progenitor.  Knowing  this  holds  true 
in  humanity,  we  could  have  very  few  geniuses 
from  this  proportion  of  one-fourth. 

We  find  genius  given  some  importance  under 
the  head  of  Attention  and  Perception.  Sustained 
attention  makes  the  mind  more  original,  gives 
easier,  richer  and  fresher  acquisitions.  It  is  not 
alone  the  rapt  attention  but  the  patient,  contin- 
uous pursuit  of  the  object  that  makes  a  genius. 
We  say  an  object,  for  we  find  the  genius  cannot 
spend  himself  on  several.  The  advance  on  the 
scientific  stage  means  the  lack  of  certain  emo- 
tional sensibilities  and  a  sense  of  color  leads  one 
to  painting  but  away  from  science.  Genius  is  not 
a  gift  from  Heaven  except  in  so  far  as  God  has 
given  us  a  sane,  sound  mind  and  a  will  where- 
with we  can  direct  it.  A  talent  for  perceiving  is 
reckoned  by  Professor  P>ain,  and  others  before 
and  after  him,  as  the  leading  gift  in  a  genius  of 
any  order.  Genius  means  perceiving  or  seeing 
in  an  unhabitual  way.  Don't  see  only  what  every 
one  since  Adam  has  been  seeing  and  is  seeing  in 
the  same  way  every  day,  but  look  with  your  own 
eyes  and  see  something  different,  if  not  new. 

The  only  difference  between  a  genius  and  a 
muddle-head  is  in  the  extraction  of  right  and 


wrong  characters.  Reasoning  is  based  on  substi- 
tution of  the  right  part  for  the  whole,  while  con- 
fusion is  the  substitution  of  wrong  part  for  the 
whole.  The  latter,  a  muddle-head  will  do,  so  we 
call  him  a  genius  spoiled  in  the  making. 

We  have  said  a  genius  spoiled  in  the  making, 
therefore  we  must  conclude  a  genius  can  be  made. 
We  do  conclude  it  and  emphasize  it, — a  genius 
is  made  by  burning  zeal,  untiring  work  and  a 
long  patience. 

Great  workers  and  great  thinkers  are  the  true 
makers  of  history.  Humanity  is  influenced  by 
men,  who  are  doers — great  leaders,  kings, 
priests,  philosophers,  statesmen  and  patriots. 
They  think  great  thoughts,  cast  them  abroad  and 
those  thoughts  make  events.  Emerson  said, 
"Every  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  some  great  man." 

Dr.  Marshal  Hall  is  most  emphatic  when  he 
says,  "Take  up  a  subject,  pursue  it  well  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  succeed."  When  he  gives  an  idea 
to  a  friend  he  exclaims,  "This  is  a  present,  there's 
a  fortune  in  it,  if  you  pursue  it  well." 

A  genius  must  have  zeal.  Energy  in  a  char- 
acter has  always  the  power  to  invoke  energy  in 
others.  He  who  has  it  carries  others  along  with 
him.  He  exercises  an  electric  spark,  as  it  were, 
which  flows  into  the  natures  of  others  and  makes 
them  give  off  sparks.  Dante  drew  after  him  a 
host  of  great  spirits — Petrarch,  Tasso  and  Boc- 
caccio who  toiled  in  his  spirit.  Milton  bore  the 
brunt  of  evil  tongues  for  so  painstakingly  fol- 
lowing Dante  and  Byron  plodded  to  loftier 
heights,  inspired  by  him. 

Genius  is  not  incompatible  with  work,  as  the 
unthinking  are  wont  to  believe.    The  greatest 
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geniuses  have  worked  to  the  very  point  of 
drudgery.  Nothing  great  and  durable  has  ever 
been  improvised  but,  by  noble  patience  and  noble 
labors,  have  the  masterpieces  of  genius  been 
achieved.  Power  belongs  to  the  workers,  the 
idlers  are  powerless.  Laborers  and  painstaking 
men  are  the  rulers  of  the  world.  Louis  XIV. 
said,  "It  is  by  toil,  kings  govern.'' 

Have  the  courage  to  do.  Every  step  in  the 
progress  of  history  of  our  race  has  been  made 
in  the  face  of  opposition  and  difficulty.  There 
has  been  and  is  no  genius  who  has  not  had  his 
strife  and  struggles.  Socrates  was  compelled  to 
drink  the  poisoned  hemlock  because  he  had  the 
courage  to  hold  to  his  teaching,  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  in  face  of  the  tyranny 
of  judges  and  the  ignorance  of  the  mob.  Even 
the  privation  of  an  important  bodily  sense  did  not 
deter  Milton,  poor,  sick,  slandered  and  persecu- 
ted. Dante  produced  his  greatest  work  under  the 
hardships  of  exile.  Michael  Angelo  accom- 
plished his  best  masterpieces,  when  persecuted  by 
those  envious  of  his  genius  and  power. 

To  some  nothing  is  impossible,  they  have  no 
limits,  but  are  continually  restless  to  do  and  to 
express  all  that  is  in  man's  soul.    The  torrents 


of  will  are  the  rushing  streams  of  life.  Nature 
cannot  comprehend  her  blind  forces  but  man  can 
understand  and  represent  that  mysterious  power 
of  life  within  him  and  the  creative  natures  are 
the  geniuses. 

Work!  Work!  The  worker  is  free  who  has 
his  heart  and  soul  in  his  work  serving,  with  joy, 
his  own  higher  aims  rather  than  bending  unwil- 
lingly to  authority  stronger  than  his  own  per- 
sonality. Heroic  workers  are  almost  to  be  en- 
vied. One  is  lifted  above  the  ordinary  by  ab- 
sorption in  great  undertakings,  which  educate, 
liberate  and  enrich  even  while  they  exhaust. 
When  work  like  this  creates,  then  it  is  art  and 
its  master  is  the  genius,  for  in  patience  one  is 
strong. 

Though  we  cannot  all  be  great  here,  we  can  be 
masters  and  geniuses  of  a  higher  reward  if  we 
enter  in  the  untiring  pursuit  and  long  patient 
race  which  St.  Paul  recommends  to  us:  "Laying 
aside  every  weight  and  sin  which  surrounds  us, 
let  us  run  by  patience  to  the  fight  proposed  to 
us.  Looking  on  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher 
of  faith,  who  having  joy  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross, .  despising  the  shame  and  now  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 

Irene  Finnup,  '16. 
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THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS. 

HROUGH  valleys  deep,  hopes  unfulfilled, 
I  found  the  road  to  Happiness; 
So  drear  a  waste  through  lands  untitled, 
I  scarce  could  hear  its  loneliness. 


With  eyes  tear-wet,  yet  trustingly 
I  went,  my  step  naught  could  delay. 

Knowing  and  yet  not  knowing  He 

Toward  Whom  I  toiled,  He  was  the  way. 


Though  as  I  strove  it  steeper  grew. 
And  mystic  shadows  dimmed  the  air, 

A  light  invisible  shone  through, 
A  loving  Presence  brooded  there. 


Through  suffering  toil  reached  I  the  height, 
Through  bonds  of  love  was  I  set  free, 

Through  ways  of  darkness  found  I  light, 
And  came,  my  God,  my  God,  to  Thee ! 

Marguerite  McEnerny,  '16. 
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MY  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH. 

Y  God,  I  humbly  lay  before  Thy  feet, 

The  heart  which  Thou  hast  given  me. 
Forgivingly  receive  and  strengthen  it. 
And  make  it  as  it  ought  to  lie. 

To  Thee  I  come,  with  confidence  and  trust, 
For  Thou,  its  Maker,  hast  the  power 

To  make  it  right.    Thou  knowest  what  to  do 
To  have  it  praise  Thee  hour  by  hour. 

So,  in  the  coming  year,  O  God  of  love, 
I  beg  Thee  bring  me  nearer  Thee, 

I  ask  to  be  received  into  Thy  hands, 
And  made  as  Thou  wouldst  have  me  be. 

Mildred  Crull.  '17. 


DANTE'S  COMMENTATORS. 


~A\  ERH  APS  no  man  in  literature  has  been  more 
^--^misunderstood,  more  misquoted,  or  more 
j  abused  than  Dante.  Radical  Catholics  have 
accused  him  of  being  anti-Catholic  and  even 
heretical,  non-Catholics  have  accused  him  of  be- 
ing narrow  and  bigoted.  A  study  of  his  great 
work,  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  can  show  no 
where  an  attack  on  Catholic  doctrine  which 
would  make  him  a  heretic.  True,  he  deplored  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  which  was  an  es- 
tablished fact,  but  he  would  find  not  a  few  sym- 
pathizers in  this  attitude  today. 

There  have  been  so  many  and  such  able  com- 
mentators of  Dante  that  we  are  able  to  treat  of 
but  few  here.  For  these  few,  we  have  chosen 
Lowell  in  his  "Essay  on  Dante'' ;  Ruskin's  "Com- 
*  merits";  Hettinger,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Rivard,  C.  S. 
V.,  Dante  Gabriel  Rosetti.  To  give  the  reader 
the  view  of  non-Catholic  critics,  we  will 
quote  more  extensively  from  the  first  two  named. 

Lowell  in  speaking  of  Dante's  greatness  says 
that  "moral  supremacy  is  the  only  one  that  leaves 
monuments  and  not  ruins  behind  it." — "Among 
the  famous  sons  of  Florence  is  one  before 
which  every  scholar,  every  man  who  has  been 
touched  by  the  tragedy  of  life,  lingers  with  rev- 
erential pity.  This  is  he  who  among  literary 
names  finds  only  two  that  for  growth  and  im- 
mutability can  parallel  his  own."  Although  Dante 
rated  himself  sixth  among  the  famous  writers, 
today  he  is  universally  considered  the  second. 
Dante's  life  was  shaped  by  "every  experience  that 
life  is  capable  of — rank,  ease,  love,  study,  affairs, 


statecraft,  hope,  exile,  hunger,  dependence,  de- 
spair." Dante's  life  was  truly  a  warfare,  heaven, 
he  called,  "another  camp — a  better  one,  thank 
God !"  Dante,  Lowell  states,  is  the  first  Chris- 
tian poet,  the  first  one  whose  whole  system  of 
thought  is  colored  in  every  finest  fibre  by  a  purely 
Christian  theology.  Ruskin  declares,  "Nor  can 
any  northern  poet  be  set  for  an  instant  beside 
Dante  as  an  exponent  of  Catholic  faith." 

As  to  the  Divina  Commedia,  Lowell  declares 
it  to  be  the  same  with  Catholicism,  with  imperial- 
ism, with  the  scholastic  philosophy.  As  to  Dante's 
attitude  on  temporal  power  in  the  Church,  Low- 
ell likens  him  "to  the  Flebrew  prophets,  calling 
his  people  back  to  the  old  worship  and  the  God 
of  the  fathers."  It  is  singular,  though  the  Com- 
media has  been  called  "narrow,  bigoted,  savage, 
theological,  mediaeval,  heretical,  scholastic,  ob- 
scure and  pedantic,"  it  remains  one  of  the  three 
or  four  universal  books  that  have  ever  been  writ- 
ten. In  relation  to  Paradise  Lost  Lowell  claims, 
"The  real  'Paradise  Lost'  is  a  poem,  the  Corn- 
media  is  a  record  of  fact"  ;  while  Ruskin  com- 
ments :  "True  that  consciences  and  melody  of 
Dante  must  be  lost  in  any  translation ;  but  if  I 
could  only  read  English  and  had  to  choose  be- 
tween Cary's  Dante  and  our  own  original  Mil- 
ton, I  should  choose  the  Commedia  without  an 
instant's  pause."  He  always  kept  a  copy  of  Cary 
near  him  "for  an  antidote  to  pestilent  things  and 
thoughts  in  general — a  few  lines  being  enough 
to  recover  him  out  of  any  shivering  March  fever 
fit."  Father  Rivard  declares  the  "Comedy  a 
perfect  literary  work,  the  supreme  epic  of  the 
Christian  ages,  a  Unique  blending  of  Christian 
thought  with  the  richest  imagination." 

In  examination  of  the  "Commedia,"  Lowell 
says  that  Dante's  aim  was  to  justify,  at  least  to 
illustrate,  for  warning  and  example,  the  ways  of 
God  to  man.  Ruskin,  on  the  other  hand,  accuses 
Dante  of  "coining  idle  imaginations  of  mys- 
teries of  eternity  while  indisputable  truths  of  hu- 
man life  and  duty  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils 
of  phantasy."   Again,  Rosetti  claims 

"The  Sacred  Song  whereto  both  heaven  and  earth  had 
set  their  hand 
Far  echoing  thrice  the  three-fold  song, 
The  unnumbered  stars  the  tone  prolong." 

The  Inferno  teaches  the  hideousness  of  sin  and 
its  fearful  chastisements.  Dante  drew  the  main 
lines  of  his  figures  wholly  from  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  declares  Hettinger.    Dante,  himself, 
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is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  would  be  a  great  shame 
to  him  who  should  poetize  something  under  the 
vesture  of  some  figure  of  rhetorical  color,  and 
afterwards,  when  asked,  could  not  strip  his  words 
of  that  vesture  in  such  wise  that  they  should  have 
a  true  meaning."  The  allegorical  interpretation 
is  then  the  true  one  with  Dante.  Beatrice  typi- 
fies the  grace  of  God,  Wisdom  is  the  object  of 
Love,  and  the  end  of  Wisdom  is  to  contemplate 
God.  Our  soul,  explains  Lowell,  on  entering  up- 
on the  new  and  never-travelled  road  of  this  life 
directs  its  eyes  to  the  goal  of  its  highest  good  ; 
i.  e.,  return  to  God.  Dante  had  found  that  there 
was  but  one  straight  road,  whether  to  the  Ter- 
restrial Paradise  or  the  Celestial  City  and  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  not  parallel  or  even 
parts  of  the  same  road,  by  which  only  repose 
is  to  be  reached  at  last.  The  first  is  attained  by 
practice  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  as 
taught  by  philosophers ;  the  second  by  the  spirit- 
ual teachings  transcending  human  reason,  and 
the  practice  of  the  theological  virtues.  Faith, 
Hope  and  Charity.  Again  the  first  is  Reason  ;  the 
second  truth  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dante 
chooses  Virgil  to  typify  Reason,  because  of  Vir- 
gil's hero,  Mneas,  descent  to  the  underworld,  Vir- 
gil's popularity  during  Dante's  time,  and  his 
quasi-orthodoxy  assigned  him  by  the  Church. 
Lowell  rejects  the  three  beasts  as  typifying  Flor- 
ence, France,  and  Rome  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  too  local  and  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
sisting power  of  the  poem.  Fie  accepts  the  idea 
of  their  typifying  Pride,  lusts  of  the  Flesh,  and 
Greed.  Ruskin,  in  explaining  the  three  great  di- 
visions of  the  Inferno,  he  claimed  the  first  divi- 
sion was  for  those  who  have  not  governed  their 
thoughts  or  who  cannot  rightly  govern  themselves 
but  have  no  mind  to  do  mischief  to  others ;  the 
second  for  those  who  have  sinned  under  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  "in  hot  blood ;"  and  the  third, 
for  sinners  in  cold  blood.  Thus  the  punishments 
are  fitting:  hot  pitch  in  middle  circle  but  frozen 
water,  snows,  and  ice  in  the  lowest.  In  the  In- 
ferno, the  penalty  is  assigned  to  a  definite  act  of 
hand  but  in  Paradise,  the  joy  is  assigned  to  defi- 
nite states  of  mind.  Ruskin  explains  this  by  add- 
ing, that  in  Paradise,  it  is  not  questioned  what  he 
has  done,  but  only  what  feeling  is  still  in  his 
heart,  or  what  good  his  nature  is  noble  enough 
to  receive.  Further,  the  fourth  circle  of  Hell  is 
punishment  for  the  misuse  of  money  while  the 
pain  in  Purgatory  is  only  for  having  sinfully 


loved  money.  Ruskin  contends  that  Dante  was 
not  narrow  in  assigning  circles  to  one  sin  only  for 
though  man  commits  many,  it  is  always  one  sin, 
the  favorite,  which  destroys  the  soul.  When  we 
overcome  this  sin,  we  overcome  all  ;  when  we  are 
conquered  by  it,  we  lose  all.  Ruskin  interprets 
Dante's  idea  of  sin  thus :  "All  men  feel  desires 
of  flesh,  rightly,  if  in  temperance;  wrongly,  in 
excess;  but  even  then,  not  necessarily  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  souls.  But  when  heart,  as  well 
as  flesh,  desires  what  it  should  not,  and  consents 
and  kindles  to  its  wrath,  the  whole  man  is  cor- 
rupted. Hettinger  comments  that  the  punish- 
ments in  the  Inferno  express  what  is  in  Holy 
Writ  "The  wicked  shall  be  punished  according 
to  his  own  devices"  (Thes.  III.,  10).  "The  ac- 
tual images  of  Hell's  torments,"  he  says,  "are 
the  poet*s  own  work ;  but  the  idea  of  the  retribu- 
tive justice  of  God  and  its  consequents  are  bound 
up  in  the  poet's  belief  in  God  and  with  it  they 
stand  or  fall. 

Summing  up,  we  quote  Ruskin  again.  "I  will 
not  speak  of  the  transcendental  and  imaginative 
intensity  in  which  love  may  reign  in  noble  hearts, 
as  when  it  inspired  the  greatest  religious  poem 
yet  given  to  men."  Finally,  we  may  conclude  with 
Lowell's  great  tribute :  "Dante  is  the  founder  of 
literature!"  "The  Greeks,  preceding  him,  in 
their  best  examples  illustrate  but  a  single  duty, 
which  acts  as  pivot  for  the  character,  or  passion 
which  leads  to  a  breach  of  some  convention  and 
outraged  society  loomed  in  the  background, 
rather  than  an  offended  God.  The  works  of  the 
Greeks  though  undoubtedly  containing  much 
beauty  and  depth,  rest  solidly  and  complacently 
on  the  earth  and  the  mind  rests  there  with  them. 
In  old  literature  but  a  few  chosen  heroes  of  noble 
families  gained  the  attention  of  the  people ; 
Christianity  makes  every  pedigree  end  in  Deity, 
its  hero  always  the  individual  man  whoever  he 
may  be."  In  the  Divina  Comedia,  the  hero  is  the 
human  race.  T  TT 

LUCILE  HoURAN,  16. 
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((?)VVEET  Peace  on  earth,  Good-will  and  joy" — 
\       Sang  Angel  choirs  in  days  of  old, 
When  lifting  up  His  Infant  hands 
Our  Savior  blessed  with  love  untold. 

Sweet  peace  on  earth,  good-will  and  joy, 
Are  gifts  I  ask  for  you,  my  dear, 

O,  may  the  Christ-Child's  treasured  grace 
Be  yours  to  bless  the  dawning  Year ! 

Margaret  Sullivan,  '18. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  VENERABLE  BEDE. 


rHE  VENERABLE  BEDE  was  born  near 
Monkwearmouth,  in  Durham,  England,  in 
673.  He  was  educated  in  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter's  and  in  that  of  St.  Paul's 
at  Jarrow,  where  he  remained  until  death.  Be- 
sides Latin  and  Greek,  Bede  studied  Hebrew, 
medicine,  astronomy  and  prosody.  In  the  mon- 
astery he  was  employed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
teaching.  Bede  wrote  homilies,  lives  of  saints, 
hymns,  epigrams,  works  on  chronology  and  gram- 
mar, and  commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

In  telling  tales,  he  gives  us  a  clear  picture  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
people.  "A  Parable  of  Man's  Life"  shows  the 
faith  of  the  people  during  the  early  ages.  Paul- 
inus  came  to  England  as  a  missionary  and  King 
Edwin,  with  his  friends  and  councillors,  was  ex- 
amining the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  One  of  the 
king's  men  stood  up  and  declared  that  the  present 
life  of  man  seemed,  in  comparison  with  the  time 
which  is  unknown,  like  the  flight  of  a  sparrow 
coming  from  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow  into 
the  warm  supper  room  of  the  king,  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  ministers.  The  sparrow,  coming 
in  at  one  door,  is  safe  from  the  storm  until  he 
flys  out  another  door.  Such,  the  councillor  said, 
was  similar  to  the  life  of  man  who  is  in  this  world 
a  short  time,  and  if  the  new  doctrine  could  make 
the  unknown  life  more  certain,  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  followed.  The  other  councillors  aid- 
ed by  Divine  inspiration,  agreed  with  the  speaker. 

The  credulity  with  which  the  people  accepted 
signs  and  favors  from  Heaven  is  clearly  depicted 
in  "The  Story  of  Caedmon."  Caedmon  was  often 
at  banquets  where  every  one  present  played  on 
the  harp  and  sang.  When  Caedmon's  turn  came, 
he  always  left.  One  evening  a  man  appeared 
to  him  while  he  was  sleeping  and  asked  Caedmon 
to  sing.  He  said  he  could  not,  but  the  man  said 
he  must,  and  then  Caedmon  asked  what  he  should 
sing.  The  man,  in  reality  an  angel,  told  him  to 
sing  of  the  origin  of  things  and,  aided  by  the  in- 
spiration of  his  heavenly  visitor,  Caedmon  did  so. 
The  story  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  English 
literature,  far  better  known  to  us  than  the  simple 


monk  who  preserved  for  us  so  sympathetic  an 
account  of  it. 

"The  Ecclesiastical  History,"  translated  by 
King  Alfred,  is  the  only  work  of  Venerable  Bede 
widely  read  now. 

Bede's  strict  love  for  truth  made  this  work  in- 
valuable since  the  events  were  recorded  so  near 
the  time  they  occurred.  His  purpose  was  to 
write  the  history  of  Christianity  in  England.  The 
history  of  the  church  was  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple and  consequently  it  is  invaluable  source  of 
information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  nation. 
As  a  history  of  the  church,  and  especially  the 
early  church  in  England,  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence, since  there  was  no  other  authentic  histor- 
ical writer  of  that  period. 

Bede  admitted  his  authorities  were  men  living 
during  his  time  but  no  other  authorities  could  be 
found.  He  knew  the  world  only  from  his  sim- 
ple cell  and  the  facts  he  related  were  communi- 
cated to  him.  Although  he  did  not  see  or  hear 
these  things  directly,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  told  is  marvelous.  There  is  but  one  other 
man  recorded  in  history  who  described  things 
removed  from  him  and  that  was  Homer. 

The  straightforward  style  of  Bede  enables  us 
to  distinguish  the  legendary  from  the  real.  The 
plain  and  unaffected  manner  in  which  Bede 
wrote,  shows  that  he  only  regarded  the  matter 
which  he  gave  forth  in  a  clear,  precise,  and  use- 
ful way.  There  is  no  great  artist's  ability,  but 
there  is  exactness.  Bede  was  seldom  elegant,  but 
he  was  scrupulously  exact  in  telling  the  truth. 

Bede's  theology  flowed  from  the  sacred  writ- 
ings and  influenced  not  only  England,  but  the 
whole  of  Christendom  which  brought  his  fame 
down  to  the  Renaissance.  Besides  a  history  of 
the  Church,  he  brought  down  to  us  the  English 
learning.  Venerable  Bede  was  a  great  man  for 
his  age  and  on  account  of  his  extensive  learning 
and  writing  he  is  called  the  Father  of  English 
learning.  Bede  is  the  pure  and  beautiful  Chris- 
tian flower,  sprung  from  the  branch  of  unlet- 
tered pagans,  but  developing  to  perfection  in  the 
deep,  vitalizing  soil  of  religion  under  the  pene- 
trating rays  of  the  light  of  Faith. 

Sara  Moran,  '17. 
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THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Bethlehem's  Star,  thy  guiding  light 

Made  clear  the  way 
For  rich  and  poor  on  that  lone  night, 

To  where  He  lay ; 
And  through  all  time, 

His  Father  ne'er  forgot  thy  care, 
Thy  light  serene,  sublime 

Is  loved  by  men  in  every  age  and  everywhere : 
If  this  reward  He  gives  unto  a  Star, 

W  hat  unto  us  who  His  own  image  are? 

Teresa  Curry,  '17. 


DANIEL  O'CONNELL  AND  CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATION. 


NDER  George  IV.  laws  were  passed  which 
at  last  put  Catholics  on  an  equality  with 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects.  Something 
had  been  done  in  this  direction  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  unjust  laws  prohibiting  Catholic 
worship  and  limiting  their  civil  rights  were  re- 
pealed. Catholics,  however,  were  still  shut  out 
of  Parliament  and  high  political  office.  The 
movement  under  George  IV.  was  to  complete 
"Catholic  emancipation"  by  removing  these  disa- 
bilities. After  much  agitation,  Daniel  O'Connell, 
an  eloquent  Catholic  lawyer,  assisted  by  Fred- 
erick Lucas,  an  English  convert  from  Quaker- 
ism, organized  a  widespread  Catholic  association 
in  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  avowed  purpose  of  testing  the 
right  of  a  Catholic  to  sit  in  that  body.  To  deny 
him  his  seat  would  have  precipitated  an  Irish  re- 
bellion. Consequently,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  were  then  the  leaders 
of  the  government,  gave  way.  In  1829,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  their  Tory  followers,  they  se- 
cured the  passage  of  a  bill  admitting  Catholics  to 
seats  in  Parliament  and  to  nearly  all  offices  in  the 
state. 

"The  year  1843,"  said  O'Connell,  "is  and  shall 
be  the  great  Repeal  year."  In  this  year  O'Con- 
nell and  his  Repeal  agitation  hold  the  foremost 
place.  To  understand  the  movement  we  must 
study  the  character  of  the  man  behind  it ;  we  must 
consider  the  man  who  was  the  idol  of  one  party 
and  the  object  of  the  bitterest  scorn  and  hatred 
of  the  other ;  the  man  who  was  madly  worshipped 
and  at  the  same  time  fiercely  denounced,  and 
abused  by  the  newspapers.    But  O'Connell  was 


quite  capable  of  giving  back  as  good  as  he  re- 
ceived. He  asked  for  no  quarter  and  gave  none. 
In  his  day  the  man  who  disagreed  with  the  ma* 
jority  was  considered  insincere  and  unworthy  of 
respect.  Those  with  whom  he  differed  consid- 
ered him  a  fool  and  a  knave.  This  was  the  posi- 
tion in  which  O'Connell  found  himself.  His  po- 
litical opponents  looked  upon  him  as  a  blockhead 
and  a  scoundrel.  They  thought  his  Repeal  agita- 
tion an  unqualified  evil  for  his  country,  and  a 
thing  which,  if  gained,  would  be  a  curse.  They 
felt  that  O'Connell  was  convinced  of  these  facts, 
but  that  in  his  self-seeking  he  purposely  intended 
ruin  for  his  country.  The  fact  that  he  swayed 
vast  masses  of  people  and  became  the  idol  of  a 
nation  is  proof  enough  of  the  strength  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 

In  1843  he  was  the  most  prominent  politician 
who  had  ever  been  in  office  under  a  British  king. 
The  English  public  just  then  scarcely  looked  on 
him  with  favor  for  he  had  fiercely  denounced 
some  of  their  public  men.  His  agitation  seemed 
meant  to  result  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  im- 
perial system  but  lately  completed  by  the  Act  of 
Union.  O'Connell  opposed  the  existence  of  the 
State  Church  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  bitter  ene- 
my of  the  Irish  landlord  class,  that  is,  those  land- 
lords who  received  their  title  in  any  way  from 
England.  He  was  often  called  the  "Big  Beggar- 
man,"  for  the  English  public  believed  firmly  that 
he  was  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  a 
poor  and  foolish  people.  The  fact  was,  that  he 
had  given  up  a  splendid  practice  at  the  bar  to 
carry  on  his  agitation.  By  it  he  lost  pecuniarily, 
far  more  than  he  ever  received.  He  died  poor, 
leaving  his  sons  poor.    This  and  similar  cases 
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prove  the  purifying  nature  of  a  great  political 
cause. 

The  qualities  which  endeared  Daniel  O'Connell 
to  his  Celtic  countrymen,  made  him  particularly 
objectionable  to  Englishmen,  for  the  English  are 
not  capahle  of  entering  into  the  interests  of  and 
sympathizing  with  the  views  of  other  nations. 
The  "Big  Beggarman"  was  a  thorough  Celt.  He 
was  representative  of  all  the  impulsiveness,  the 
quick  changing  emotions,  the  passionate,  exagger- 
ated loves  and  hatreds,  the  ebullient  humor — all 
other  qualities  especially  characteristic  of  the  Celt. 
He  was  an  Irishman  and  played  to  the  Irish. 

As  an  orator  of  popular  assembly,  and  of  mon- 
ster meetings  he  probably  was  never  equalled  in 
the  British  Isles.  He  had  all  the  physical  endow- 
ments bringing  success  in  this  sphere,  herculean 
stature,  and  a  stately  presence.  O'Connell  could 
not  see  why  Catholics  who  paid  taxes  and  were 
obedient  to  the  law  should  not  have  a  share  in 
the  spending  of  the  taxes  and  in  the  making  of 
the  laws.  He  detested  violence  as  a  weapon  of 
reform,  and  respected  religion  and  the  rights  of 
property.  The  Union  he  abhorred  because  it  de- 
stroyed Ireland's  separate  nationality ;  and  he  has 
recorded  his  anger  at  hearing  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  when  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed,  and  his  resolution  to  do  some- 
thing to  undo  it.  He  believed  that  moderation 
was  the  true  character  of  patriotism  ;  and  that  the 
rights  of  Ireland  could  be  won  by  peaceful  agi- 
tation ;  but  he  had  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  agi- 
tation such  as  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Catho- 
lic body. 

The  support  of  the  masses  should  be  enlisted, 
there  should  be  organization  and  vigour,  and  the 
Catholics  should  demand  concession  not  as  a  fa- 
vour, but  as  a  right.  O'Connell  was  the  leader 
for  such  a  movement  ;  a  man  strong  in  body  and 
mind,  a  great  orator,  debater,  and  lawyer,  a  mas- 
ter of  sarcasm  and  invective ;  a  man  who  could 
wring  truth  from  a  reluctant  witness,  or  curb  the 
insolence  of  a  partisan  judge,  or  melt  a  jury  by 
his  moving  appeal.  Addressing  an  audience  of 
co-religionists  he  was  unequalled.  The  people 
felt  proud  of  such  a  leader,  and  were  ready  to 
follow  wherever  he  led. 

O'Connell's  first  appearance  on  a  public  plat- 
form was  in  Dublin  in  1800,  when  he  denounced 
the  contemplated  Union.     By  1810  he  had  be- 


come the  most  trusted  and  powerful  of  the  Cath- 
olic leaders.  From  1812  to  1817  the  Irish  gov- 
ernment was  little  else  than  a  long-sustained  duel 
between  O'Connell  and  the  new  chief  secretary, 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Both  were  able  and  deter- 
mined, and  between  them  began  a  personal  enmity 
which  ended  only  with  their  lives.  At  last  O'Con- 
nell determined  to  rouse  the  masses  in  easiest 
and  as  we  have  seen  founded,  in  1823,  the  Cath- 
olic Association.  The  declared  object  was  to  win 
emancipation  "by  legal  and  constitutional 
means."  He  worked  unceasingly  to  spread  the 
organization,  and  though  progress  was  slow,  suc- 
cess came  at  last ;  and  by  1825  a  vast  organiza- 
tion had  spread  over  the  land,  exercising  all  the 
powers  of  government.  When  a  bill  was  passed 
suppressing  this  organization,  O'Connell  changed 
its  name  and  the  work  of  agitation  went  on.  As 
we  have  seen  by  the  Relief  Act  in  1829  he  took 
his  seat  in  Parliament. 

Henceforth  O'Connell  was  the  uncrowned  king 
of  Ireland.  His  first  care  was  for  Repeal,  or 
Home  Rule,  as  we  say  now.  To  promote  it  the 
Repeal  Association  was  established.  Its  prog- 
ress was  slow  until  in  1842  it  got  the  support  of 
the  Nation  newspaper.  In  one  year  it  advanced 
with  giant  strides,  and  in  1843  O'Connell  held  a 
series  of  meetings,  some  of  them  attended  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  He  was  prosecuted  by 
Peel  and  in  1844  was  imprisoned.  On  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  judgment  of  the  Irish 
court  was  reversed  and  O'Connell  was  set  free. 
His  health  had  suffered,  and  henceforth  there 
was  a  lack  of  energy  and  vigor  in  his  movements, 
a  shifting  from  Repeal  to  Federalism  and  back 
again  to  Repeal.  He  also  quarreled  with  the 
young  Irelanders.  Then  came  the  awful  calam- 
ity of  famine.  O'Connell's  last  appearance  in 
Parliament  was  in  1847  when  he  pathetically 
asked  that  his  people  be  saved  from  perishing. 
He  was  then  seriously  ill.  He  felt  that  he  was 
dying  and  wished  to  die  at  Rome,  but  got  no 
further  than  Genoa.  In  accordance  with  his  wish 
his  heart  was  brought  to  Rome  and  his  body  to 
Ireland.  His  funeral  was  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, and  since  his  death  a  splendid  statue  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Dublin  and  a 
round  tower  placed  over  his  remains  in  Slas- 

verin-  Marguerite  M'Enerny,  '16. 


H,  wondrous  gleams  the  strangely  brilliant  star 

That  lead  the  Wise  Men  on  their  journey  long, 
Who  came  to  worship  Christ,  the  Child  Divine — 
To  shepherds  known  by  Angel  choir-song. 

All  eagerly  they  seek  the  lowly  throne, 
There  fervently  to  praise  the  new-born  King; 

The  homage  of  their  hearts  out-weighs  the  myrrh, 
The  frankincense  and  gold  they  loving  bring. 

Come,  let  us  turn  our  footsteps  to  the  Crib 
Wherein  the  Infant  Savior  smiling  lies, 

That  we,  like  to  those  kings  of  olden  times 

May  catch  the  beam  of  love-light  from  His  eyes. 

Eilleen  Sullivan,  '18. 


THE  FOREMAN'S  RETURN. 


j  ALL  for  Mistah  Bryce.  Am  Mistah  Bryce 
I  [on  dis  train?"  This  from  the  negro  porter, 
V.  and  with  the  last  words  he  was  gone,  and  the 
echoes  of  the  same  message  sounding  from  the 
next  car. 

Father  Tom  Bryce  smiled.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  been  addressed  thus.  He  recalled 
those  days  in  High  School,  when  the  German 
Professor,  in  his  own  sarcastic  way,  would  call 
upon  him,  not  as  "Tom"  or  "Bryce,"  but  "Mister 
Bryce." 

But  why  should  he  dwell  upon  such  thoughts 
now  ?  Perhaps  he  was  wanted,  and  the  porter 
made  a  mistake  in  giving  the  call.  But  he  was 
far  from  his  own  district,  and  who  knew  him  in 
Middletown?  Thoughts  like  these  and  many  oth- 
ers came  to  him,  but  came  quickly,  for  Father 
Bryce  arose,  stepped  off  the  train  and  looked 
about  questionably,  and  in  wonder. 

The  porter  rushed  up  and  in  that  happy  man- 
ner with  a  certain  surety  that  he  had  found  the 
person  of  his  search,  said, 

"Am  you  Mistah  Bryce?" 

"I  am  Father  Bryce." 

"Well,  I  guess  dat's  all  de  same.  Telephone 
call  for  you.    Jest  dis  way." 

At  the  station,  the  porter  who  had  been  living 


in  excited  anticipation  of  the  "tip,"  was  reward- 
ed. 

When  Father  Bryce  answered  the  telephone 
call,  a  tremulous  voice,  said  in  excited  tones, 
"Thank  goodness  I  got  word  to  you  before  you 
left  on  that  train.  Come  immediately,  Father, 
the  foreman  at  the  factory  has  been  injured  se- 
riously. He  has  been  taken  to  the  City  Hospital." 

"Well  do  you," —  But  then  came  the  sound  of 
the  receiver  clicking,  and  the  person  was  gone. 
Father  Bryce  was  puzzled.  How  could  she  know 
a  priest  was  on  that  train  ?  With  reliance  on  these 
meagre  directions,  he  called  for  a  machine.  Pass- 
ing through  the  business  section  of  the  city,  he 
noticed  people  hurrying  to  their  work ;  others 
were  going  into  the  department  store,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  spring  sales.  As  they  left  the 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  districts  and  came 
to  the  residence  part.  Father  Bryce  was  contrast- 
ing the  live,  enthusiastic  enterprise  of  this  city,  to 
the  little  village  of  about  eight  families  only,  who 
were  far  from  any  railroad  station,  lacking  inter- 
course, or  acquiring  it  at  great  disadvantages. 
And  after  he  returned  from  the  Hospital,  he 
would  continue  his  trip  to  this  little  forgotten  vil- 
lage,— forgotten  to  all  the  world,  except  to  Cod 
and  his  representatives  on  earth. 

Finally  the  machine  was  stopped  in  front  of  a 
large  stone  building,  which  was  situated  on  a 
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hill,  far  back  from  the  street.  Another  machine 
drew  up  before  the  Hospital.  Father  Bryce 
stepped  from  one,  and  from  the  other,  a  man 
bearing  all  the  appearances  of  one  commanding 
power,  men  and  money. 

"Good  morning,  Father."  There  was  that  air 
of  genial  and  sincere  good-will  about  the  man, 
which  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  on  without  a 
word. 

"Good  morning,"  came  the  friendly  answer. 

"This  is  a  bad,  rainy  morning  for  you  to  have 
to  make  a  trip  out  here,  Father." 

"Well,  it  is  a  disagreeable  morning,  but  not 
for  me  to  make  the  trip.  You  know  we  priests 
are  used  to  calls  at  any  time,  and  in  any  kind 
of  weather." 

With  the  way  toward  conversation  begun,  it 
continued  while  the  two  walked  up  the  steps, 
leading  to  the  hospital. 

"I  was  going  away  on  business  today,  and  was 
at  the  Falls  Station,  when  I  got  word  to  come 
back  immediately,  because  the  foreman  of  my 
factory  was  injured  very  seriously."  For  Father 
Bryce  the  indefiniteness  of  the  event  of  an  hour 
before  began  to  be  solved.  "I  hope  that  it  isn't 
as  serious  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  for  Jim 


Marshall  is  a  most  important  man  to  the  Lan> 
bert  Machine  Factory." 

"Well,  my  friend,  there  has  been  confusion.  I 
got  the  same  message  at  the  Bellvue  Station," 
and  Father  Bryce  related  the  story. 

"Yes,  I  see  that  there  has  been  a  confusion  of 
names.  But  now  since  you  have  had  the  trip,  you 
might  come  in  and  see  our  Hospital,  for  it  has 
been  built  just  recently." 

Father  Bryce  accompanied  Mr.  J.  C.  Bryce  in- 
to the  room  where  the  foreman  lay.  The  latter 
glanced  up  as  the  two  entered,  but  when  he  saw 
that  one  was  a  priest,  his  fevered  lips  uttered 
broken,  "Father, — you  have  come — it  has  been 
a  long" — but  he  was  so  weak  that  the  sentence 
was  unfinished  for  a  time.  Later,  however,  when 
the  two  were  leaving  Jim,  he  bore  that  contented 
expression  of  one  who  had  received  peace  of 
mind,  after  many  years  without  it.  Bryce,  the 
great  manufacturer,  who  was  looking  only  to  the 
welfare  of  his  business  matters,  said,  "And  think, 
Father,  when  the  work  will  be  going  well  again, 
with  Jim  at  the  head  of  it."  But  Father  Bryce 
perhaps  was  considering  on  what  slight  hinges 
the  things  of  eternity  turn  and  when  he  answered 
merely  "Yes,  better  than  ever  before,"  he  only 
knew  the  meaning  of  his  own  words. 

Mary  Grahs,  '16. 


WHO  LOVES  EARTH  BEST? 


HO  loves  earth  best? 
"I,"  says  the  balmy  spring, 
"I  give  her  cloaks  of  green, 
Crown  her  my  flower  queen, 
I  love  earth  best." 

Who  loves  earth  best? 
"I,"  says  the  autumn  mild, 
"I  give  her  raiment  gay 
See  in  this  glad  array, 
bequest." 


Who  loves  earth  best? 
"I,"  says  gray  winter  king, 

"Soft  snows  will  keep  her  warm, 

My  cold  winds  do  no  harm, 
I  give  her  rest." 

Who  loves  earth  best? 

''I,"  says  each  season  proud, 
Then  judge  in  one  accord, 
"Nay,  'tis  the  earth's  great  Lord, 

He  loves  her  best." 

Eloise  Redmond,  '16. 
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LIFE'S  TIDE. 

•jf   hear  the  sound  of  coming  tide's  full  flow, 
Jf       The  ebb  and  throb  of  ocean's  mighty  breast. 
I  hear  the  water's  angry  sullen  roar, 
And  waves  that  ripple  into  peaceful  rest. 

And,  though  for  me  this  tide  should  be  the  last,  I  still  unfurl  my  sails  to  ocean's  gale; 

And.  though  it  bear  me  into  depths  unknown,  For  in  the  western  sky  my  life  star  gleams; 

While  sparkling  on  the  shifting,  wave-washed  sands  And  neath  it's  light  once  more  I'll  brave  the  tide, 

May  lie  rare  treasures,  gifts  untouched,  alone;  Trusting  to  God  my  life  with  all  its  dreams. 

Mary  Kinney,  '17. 


NEMESIS  IN  RICHARD  III. 


II  N  the  mystical  religion  formed  by  the  imag- 
||  ination  of  the  ancient  Greeks  the  personifica- 
-  tion  of  retribution  was  called  Nemesis.  Any 
excess,  whether  it  was  in  a  thing  good,  evil,  or 
indifferent,  Nemesis  punished ;  but  in  a  later  age 
the  meaning  narrowed  down,  and  retribution  was 
only  visited  upon  those  who  committed  evil. 

Many  of  the  works  of  Sophocles  are  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  retribution.  They  deal  with 
the  mystery  of  suffering  sent  to  evil-doers 
by  the  hand  of  a  Providence  which  does  not  make 
its  punishments  and  rewards  visibly,  but  one 
"whose  path  is  in  the  great  waters,  and  whose 
footsteps  are  not  known."  Sophocles  was  a  pa- 
gan, but  in  many  of  his  works  we  find  embodied, 
however  faintly,  some  of  the  ideals  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  the  life  of  Richard  III.  the  workings  of 
Nemesis,  to  the  superficial  observer,  appear  to  be 
lacking.  Richard's  life  seems  to  be  a  huge  moral 
distortion  ;  and  if  the  study  of  this  drama  is  un- 
dertaken from  the  side  of  character  alone,  this 
is  true.  It  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  in- 
justice, and  makes  artistic  satisfaction  impossi- 
ble. The  death  of  Richard  III.  is  not  the  death 
of  a  man  who  has  hideously  sinned  against  moral 
order  ;  it  is  the  death  of  many  ordinary  men  neith- 
er formed  for  goodness  or  wickedness.  He  died 
fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  and  this  is  held  to 
be  a  glorious  death.  Then  why  was  this  death 
reserved  for  Richard — Richard,  the  ideal  vil- 
lain, who  delighted  in  evil  not  merely  because  it 
served  his  ends,  but  because  it  was  evil?  If  a 
man  commits  murder,  does  not  human  justice 
demand  his  life?    But  what  of  the  man  who 


commits  not  one  murder,  but  several,  who  vi- 
olates the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  by  un- 
paralleled crimes?    Such  was  the  life  of  Richard. 

We  have  pictures  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in 
Henry  VI.,  and  we  see  combined  with  them  much 
that  is  merely  boyish  suggestions  of  the  hideous 
villainy  of  future  years.  As  a  boy  and  a  youth, 
ambition  was  the  master  passion  of  his  soul.  But 
when  his  desire  for  the  throne  was  thwarted 
through  the  heirs  of  King  Edward,  the  turning 
point  comes, — silently  and  gradually,  until  his  dis- 
torted nature  is  fully  revealed  in  his  own  words : 
"I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain."  Ambition 
is  no  longer  the  reigning  master  of  his  heart.  In 
its  place  another  passion  holds  sway,  a  passion 
far  more  horrible  and  evil, — that  of  pure  simple 
villainy  for  villainy's  sake. 

His  crimes  are  masterpieces.  He  plans  them 
with  the  pleasure  of  an  artist  planning  a  great 
picture.  He  does  not  gloat  over  the  suffering  his 
crimes  entail  for  the  victims,  but  he  does  gloat 
over  the  success  of  every  intricate  detail.  His 
life  is  a  series  of  dreadful  crimes  each  one  sur- 
passing the  last  in  horrors  Then,  is  not  Richard's 
life  one  huge  offense  against  moral  order? 

If  we  turn  to  the  plot,  a  careful  analysis  will 
show  that  the  whole  underlying  principle  of  this 
drama  is  the  principle  of  retribution.  It  is  found- 
ed on  the  history  of  the  War  of  Roses.  Queen 
Margaret  declared  that  the  disasters  the  House  of 
York  were  suffering  were  retribution  for  earlier 
crimes  committed  against  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster. Whereupon  Richard  turns  to  her  and 
retorts,  that  the  calamities  the  Lancastrians  had 
formerly  suffered  were  retribution  upon  them  for 
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crimes  committed  against  the  House  of  York. 
We  see  then,  that  Shakespeare  has  taken  history, 
and  weaved  into  it  the  Nemesis  which  broods 
over  the  ill-fated  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

In  the  characters  of  the  underplot  there  is  also 
a  chain  of  destruction.  In  natural  life  we  see  the 
bird  seized  by  the  fox,  the  fox  destroyed  by  the 
wolf,  and  the  wolf  brought  down  by  the  rifle  of 
the  hunter.  In  the  underplot  of  Richard  III., 
Shakespeare  has  weaved  such  a  chain  of  retribu- 
tion. We  have  Clarence,  "false,  fleeting,  Clar- 
ence," traitor  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  meet- 
ing his  death  by  the  order  of  his  brother,  King 
Edward  of  York,  for  whom  he  deserted  the  Lan- 
castrians. The  shock  of  Clarence's  death  re- 
sults in  the  death  of  King  Edward  ;  and  the  Queen 
and  her  kindred  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies, 
of  whom  Hastings  is  the  greatest.  Hastings 
taunts  the  Queen,  turns  upon  himself, 
and  he  is  beheaded  by  Richard.  Buckingham, 
thinking  himself  secure,  scoffs  at  Hastings,  only 
to  meet  his  death  in  a  similar  way. 

In  each  single  case  there  is  an  expression  of 
the  principle  of  retribution.  Rhythmically,  inex- 
orably, Nemesis  moves  forward ;  and  for  each 
violation  of  moral  equilibrium  she  demands  retri- 
bution. Apart  from  the  working  of  Nemesis  on 
Richard  we  have  it  constituting  the  network  of 
the  underplot.  Richard  himself  was  appointed 
by  fate  as  a  Nemesis.  His  many  crimes  are  as 
so  many  links  in  the  chain  of  retribution.  He  is 
the  motive  force  of  the  whole  play,  but  in  the  end 
he  becomes  the  victim  of  Nemesis.  He  played 
a  game  of  chess  using  the  stage  of  history  for  his 
chess-board,  and  the  lives  of  relatives  and  friends 
for  pawns.    Now  while  Richard  has  been  play- 


ing chess  with  human  life,  Nemesis  has  been 
playing  chess  with  him  ;  and  just  when  he  has  de- 
luded himself  into  believing  that  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  invincible  security,  fate  deals  the  first 
blow. 

The  fall  of  Richard  is  not  a  sudden,  precip- 
itous plunge,  but  one  of  gradual,  measured 
stages.  The  turning-point  comes  with  the  sud- 
den announcement  that  "Dorset  has  fled  to  Rich- 
mond." Richard  instantly  places  himself  in  an 
attitude  of  defense,  and  his  preparations  are 
mostly  crimes.  He  now  realizes  that  "the  finger 
of  Nemesis  has  been  pointing  at  him  all  his  life- 
long and  he  has  never  seen  it." 

From  now  on  Nemesis  tantalizes  him  with 
sudden  reappearances.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  has 
gone  over  to  Richmond ;  Richmond  himself  is  on 
the  high  seas ;  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and 
Kent  revolt ;  and  finally  Richmond  lands.  The 
climax  of  Nemesis  is  reached  when  the  appari- 
tions appear  at  Richard's  bedside.  His  will  is 
dormant ;  and  thoughts  that  he  could  have  put 
aside  with  a  jest  in  the  daytime,  crowd  thick  up- 
on him  as  he  starts,  terrified,  from  sleep.  He 
again  regains  control  of  his  will,  but  when  he 
goes  forth  to  battle  his  unstrung  condition  is  sug- 
gested in  these  lines, 

"By  the  Apostle  Paul,  shadows  tonight 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers." 

He  rages  desparingly  through  the  battle.  Five 
times  he  thinks  he  has  killed  the  hated  Rich- 
mond only  in  the  end  to  fall  himself  a  victim  to 
Richmond's  sword.   Nemesis  has  overtaken  Rich- 

arcL  Marie  McCabe,  '17. 


A  PLAYMATE. 


J 


met  him  down  by  the  spring,  one  day 
Of  merry  April  weather, — ■ 

A  coy  little  wind  with  a  whistle  gay, 
And  we  played  and  sang  together. 


He'd  just  been  born,  and  I  heard  him  say 
A  fleece  cloud  was  his  mother, 

And  he  slid  to  earth  on  a  sunbeam  ray 
With  a  raindrop  for  his  brother. 


We  stayed  good  friends  all  the  summer  through 

And  walked  and  talked  together, 
And  he  told  me  tales  of  his  travels  too, 

In  every  kind  of  weather. 


But  now  that  he's  grown  to  be  big  and  strong 

He  howls  and  shrieks  so  madly 
I  close  my  ears  to  his  mournful  song 

And  stay  by  the  fireside  gladly. 

Kathf.rine  E.  Cunningham,  '18. 
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HUMOR  IN  TW  ELFTH  XIGHT. 


TTT  AX  is  the  only  agent  of  humor,  and  directly 
/  \  or  indirectly,  he  is  its  only  object.  Human 
life  furnishes  the  material  and  inspiration 
of  humor,  and  as  the  drama  idealizes  the  grief  and 
guilt  of  actual  life  into  tragedy,  so  it  also  idealizes 
the  gayetvand  absurdityof  life  into  comedy.  Since 
Shakespearean  drama  deals  more  profoundly  with 
human  life  than  any  other,  it  contains  more  depth 
of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

A  satirist  is  a  wit  with  a  purpose.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  that  we  find  pleasure  in  the  work 
of  a  satirist,  but  I  think  with  Sidney  Smith,  that 
there  is  an  instinct  in  human  nature  which  leads 
man  to  desire  something  to  torment  or  to  enjoy 
the  idea  of  something  being  tormented. 

At  times  Shakepeare  puts  his  most  cutting 
satire  into  the  mouths  of  clowns  and  jesters.  The 
clown  in  "Twelfth  Night"  gives  us  stinging  droll- 
ery. He  knows  when  to  blunder  and  how  to 
cover  his  scorching  sarcasm  with  his  blunders. 
Viola  asked  him  once  if  he  were  not  Lady  Olivia's 
fool.  He  answered :  "No,  indeed,  sir  ;  the  Lady 
Olivia  has  no  folly :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir, 
till  she  be  married ;  and  fools  are  as  like  to  hus- 
bands as. pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the  husbands 
the  bigger.  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but  her 
corrupter  of  words." 

As  well  as  the  satirist  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  we 
have  the  fool  sentimental.  Of  course  I  do  not 
mean  that  sentimentality  is  a  distinct  characteris- 
tic of  the  fool,  because  is  not  every  man  at  one 
time  or  another  in  a  sentimental  condition  ?  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  should  be  charitable  to  the 
weak  Malvolio.  However,  since  he  is  in  the  high- 
est degree  amusing,  we  must  laugh  at  him.  He  is 
the  victim  of  a  plot  and  before  he  loves  Olivia 
he  is  led  to  believe  that  she  loves  him.  We  think 
that  no  man  with  inborn  modesty  could  be  so 
misguided,  but  if  we  could  hear  other  men's  solil- 
oquies as  we  hear  Malvolio's,  they  might  give 
evidence  of  self-admiration  and  a  vain  con- 
fidence. Deceived  as  he  was,  he  arrays  him- 
self in  yellow  stockings  and  cross  garters,  making 
himself  ridiculous  before  Olivia  whom  he  sought 
to  please.  His  fantastic  smiles  and  sentimental 
murmurs  lead  his  mistress  to  think  him  mad.  Still 
let  us  be  charitable  to  poor  Malvolio,  because 
others  are  more  thorough  fools  by  instinct  than 
he  was  by  instruction.      Franoes  Lyon,  '17. 


THE  GIFT  OF  PEACE. 

"  ITTLE  frail  Child  in  the  manger, 
Gj    Little  Child  under  the  Star, 

I  pray  Thou  wilt  look  on  the  Wise  Men 
Who  came  to  Thy  crib  from  afar. 

Fill  their  brave  hearts  with  Thy  sweetness, 
Strengthen  their  souls  with  Thy  love, 

Point  out  the  road  that  will  lead  them 
Safe  to  Thy  kingdom  above. 

And  may  Thy  world  in  its  sorrow 
Find,  with  the  Kings,  joy  and  rest ; 

Sweet  Prince  of  Peace,  may  the  morrow 
Bring  us  Thy  peace,  truly  blest. 

Katherine  Downs,  17. 


JUDGMENT,  ITS  DEMAND  FOR  A 
SOUL. 


SYCHOLOGY  gives  us  many  definitions  of 
judgment,  but  none  more  clear  and  defi- 
nite than  that  of  Aristotle.  Judgment  is  a 
statement  of  agreement  or  disagreement  between 
two  ideas.  We  see  a  clock  on  the  desk  and  say : 
"This  is  a  clock."  We  express  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  idea  or  something  we  know  as  clock 
with  the  object  on  the  desk.  In  the  same  way, 
we  say :  "This  book  is  not  the  Bible,"  and  state 
the  difference  or  disagreement  between  the  Eng- 
lish book  and  the  Bible. 

Hence  we  see  that  judgment  deals  with  ideas. 
Ideas  are  mental  images  or  representations  of 
material  objects,  apart  from  their  presence. 

Ideas  are  immaterial  and  hence  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  five  senses.  We  do  have  to  see 
a  thing  at  the  present  to  know  that  it  exists.  I 
could  say :  "I  would  like  to  go  to  town,"  and  this 
would  not  necessitate  the  seeing  of  the  town  to 
know  that  it  is  there,  I  could  remember  it  from 
former  times,  and  this  act  of  remembering  and 
judging  is  higher  than  any  sensuous  act.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  could  say:  "It  is  raining  today," 
but  how  could  I  know  it  is  raining  unless  I  had 
eyes  to  see?  We  could  not  taste  with  our  eyes, 
because  that  is  not  their  function,  neither  could 
we  judge  with  our  senses,  because  that  is  not 
their  function.  Judgment  demands  some  higher 
power  than  that  of  the  senses. 

Judgment  involves  comparison,  and  when  ex- 
ercised in  considering  two  ideas  and  comparing, 
demands  an  exercise  of  the  supersensuous  activ- 
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ity  of  alteration.  The  mind  fixes  upon  a  certain 
attribute  of  two  or  more  objects  and  comparing 
the  objects  pronounces  them  to  be  alike  or  un- 
like in  this  feature.  This  judgment  is  evidently 
distinct  from  the  sensation  or  image  of  either 
object,  though  it  presupposes  sensations  or  im- 
ages of  both.  It  implies  in  fact  a  mental  act  dis- 
tinct from  the  related  impressions. 

The  senses  could  never  be  capable  of  compar- 
ing, nor  give  any  but  present  impressions,  since, 
for  each  sensation  we  must  receive  a  distinct  im- 
pression. 

Professor  Ladd  says:  "The  life  of  an  intellect 
grows  by  maturing,  correcting  and  connecting  its 
judgments.  The  intellectual  man  is  the  man  of 
rapid,  precise,  diverse  and  logically  inter-related 
judgments." 

It  is  what  we  become  capable  of  doing  through 
activity  of  the  intellect  that  marks  off  this 
power  of  mind  from  other  cognate  powers.  It 
belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  all  our  intellectual 
development,  more  and  more  to  pass  judgment 
upon  what  we  and  others  are  about  and  as  well 
what  we  and  others  ought  to  be  about.  But  man, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  capable  of  such  essentially 
superior  psychic  functions  as  rational  thought 
and  free  choice.  In  these  functions  the  soul  is 
the  only  agent,  for  they  are  not  functions  of  the 
body.  As  its  highest  functions  are  in  no  sense 
functions  of  the  body,  the  soul  itself  is  capable 
of  existing  and  continuing  rational  life,  apart 
from  the  body.  Rational  thought  in  the  strictest 
sense  is  a  complex  act  which  may  be  resolved  in- 
to a  series  of  judgments,  and  judgments  in  turn 
may  be  resolved  into  intellectual  ideas.  Analysis 


of  the  latter  suffices  to  show  the  essential  super- 
iority of  rational  thought  over  sensitive  activity. 

All  of  this  demands  something  beyond  sense. 
The  soul  is  immaterial,  it  is  not  definitely  located 
in  one  part  of  our  body  like  the  heart  or  the  brain, 
but  is  everywhere.  Father  Driscoll  says:  "Life 
is  not  due  to  mere  material  combinations,  nor  is 
mind  explained  by  organization.  Facts  of  cons- 
ciousness are  related  to  the  brain  and  to  bodily 
states ;  but  the  brain  is  not  their  cause."  The 
chasm  is  never  bridged  over  between  the  last  state 
of  the  material  elements  within  our  reach  and 
the  first  rise  of  our  idea  of  it. 

The  soul  is  a  simple,,  immaterial  unity,  not 
composed  of  parts,  and  hence  incapable  of  being 
divided.  If  the  soul  were  not  simple,  how  could 
we  have  any  universal  ideas  ?  How  could  I  know 
that  this  object  on  the  desk  is  the  same  as  clock 
in  my  mind?  The  soul  has  various  faculties,  but 
it  has  no  parts.  It  is  also  substantial,  a  being 
which  exists  in  itself,  its  elements  are :  Being, 
potency,  stability  and  is  the  subject  of  accidents. 

In  each  and  every  one  there  is  a  substantial 
principle  which  is  the  source  and  basis  of  life. 
This  substance  is  the  soul.  Hence  we  may  say 
the  substantiality  of  the  soul  is  an  intuition  of 
consciousness. 

Our  intellect  represents  what  is  immaterial  and 
universal,  an  organic  faculty  cannot  represent 
what  is  immaterial  or  universal ;  for  it  acts  only 
in  response  and  proportionally  to  material  im- 
pressions from  without,  therefore  rational 
thought  which  is  independent  of  any  bodily  or- 
gan, demands  the  existence  of  a  soul,  as  a  source 
of  rational  thought  and  judgment. 

Catherine  Rempe,  '16. 


GRAY  SKIES. 

RAY  clouds,  at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  eventide, 
Hang  over  earth,  which  is  itself  dull  gray, 
And  from  their  midst  no  light  of  promise  beams 
To  cheer  our  hearts  and  guide  us  on  our  way. 


Gray  clouds  of  doubt,  of  fears,  of  hope  deferred, 
Of  sorrows  that  will  come  in  spite  of  will, 

Hang  all  around  me  and  I  see  no  light, 

I  hear  no  voice  to  whisper,  "Peace,  be  still." 


And  yet  I  know  gray  clouds  will  pass  away 

Will  change  to  beauteous  skies  with  golden  beams: 

So  doubt,  and  fears  and  tears  live  not  for  aye, 
God  and  my  soul  are  true  while  all  else  seems. 

Anna  Mathias,  "17. 
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SONG  OF  A  CAPTIVE. 

IXG.  wee,  wild  birdling,  till  thou  art  content, 
Let  thy  song  soar  to  the  blue  firmament. 
Sing  of  the  wild,  woodland  dell  where  I  found  thee, 
Sing  of  the  green  earth  all  smiling  around  thee. 

Sing  till  my  soul  is  athrill  with  thy  lay, 
Brighten  life's  path,  and  chase  sorrows  away. 
Sing  at  thy  wild  will,  for  none  shall  upbraid  thee ; 
Sing,  little  bird,  of  the  God  Who  has  made  thee. 

Mary  E.  Lightfoot,  '19. 


MENTAL  INERTIA. 


Persons  with  indolent  minds  constantly  need 
a  stimulus  to  assist  them  on  the  Road  of  Prog- 
ress. They  are  incapable  of  seeing  or  acting 
for  themselves.  Asleep  to  opportunities,  they 
only  appear  to  recognize  them,  when  pointed  out 
by  others.  Some  few  there  are  who  never  wak- 
en— through  indifference  or  laziness.  These  are 
paralytic  minds.  Others  there  are  just  as  slug- 
gish in  mental  action,  who,  later  become  wide- 
awake and  energetic.  Why  ?  Everyone  has  an 
attraction  to  a  certain  branch  of  learning  or  pur- 
suit, which  if  it  can  be  shown  to  have  a  connec- 
tion with  the  despised  branches,  serves  as  the 
proper  stimulus.  Then,  too,  some  cultivate  this 
natural  bent  exclusively,  permitting  consciously 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  to  remain  dor- 
mant. From  history  we  learn  that  Newton  was 
an  indolent  scholar  in  everything  but  his  loved 
science,  and  that  Columbus  would  pursue  only 
the  studies  he  cared  for — geometry,  astronomy 
and  geography.  However,  the  greater  number 
of  people  inflicted  with  mental  inertia,  and  those 
who  are  contented  to  be  so,  rarely  accomplish  any- 
thing. Eleanor  Mooney. 


When  Goethe  said,  "In  this  world  there  are  so 
few  voices  and  so  many  echoes,"  aside  from  men 
without  genius,  probably  he  wished  to  include 
men  whose  minds  were  affected  with  the  disease 
known  as  mental  inertia.  And  he  included  them 
not  as  desirable  types,  but  rather  as  worthy  of 
scorn.  In  fact  to  consider  deliberate  inactivity 
of  the  mind  an  insult  to  the  Creator  is  not  deal- 
ing with  it  too  harshly.  Almighty  God  endowed 
the  human  being  with  an  intellect  capable  of  ex- 
alted achievement.  As  in  the  divine  plan  nothing 
is  created  without  a  definite  purpose,  God  surely 
intended  that  this  gift  should  be  used.  When 
man  fails  to  use  it,  he  is  not  only  ungrateful  to 
his  Creator,  but  affronting  Him.  Mental  inertia 
gains  nothing.  The  person  who  does  not  take 
the  trouble  to  think,  usually  does  not  know  the 
beauties  or  real  pleasures  of  the  world.  Nothing 
great  was  ever  accomplished  without  the  impetus 
of  brain  power.  Pride  is  the  misuse  of  the  in- 
tellect, but  mental  inertia  is  the  nonuse  of  it. 

May  Agnes  Hilleke,  '18. 


The  pedagogical  instructor,  at  the  educational  institution,  diagnosed  her  case 
as  mental  inertia,  but  she  called  it  simply  dreaming.  She  threw  down  her  "Mary 
Stuart," — how  she  hated  German  verbs  and  nouns, — such  foreign  things.  In  a 
few  seconds  her  thoughts  were  launched  in  a  different  channel  and  she  was  slowly 
drifting  again  into  the  "land-of-Dreams,"  where  she  was  once  more  among  the 
picture's  she  loved  to  live  with.  She  saw  the  big  stone  gate,  the  long  shady  ave- 
nue, the  quiet  nooks  and  lovely  walks  beside  the  river  bank.  It  was  dear  old 
S.  M.  C.  The  heart  of  the  girl  swelled  within  her  as  she  thought  of  the  truly 
American  ideals  and  standards  set  by  her  Alma  Mater.  Why  even  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  place  breathed  patriotism.  Over  all  waved  the  stars  and  stripes  from 
the  top  of  the  flagstaff,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  guard  the  cannons,  reminders 
of  the  Civil  War.    Yes,  she  was  in  Berlin, — but  it  was  to  be  her  last  year. 

Makcella  Mersman,  '18. 
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THE  LAND  OF  POSSIBILITIES. 


The  future  is  the  land  of  our  possibilities,  that 
land  where  old  dreams  come  true,  and  new  ones 
are  made.  The  coming  year,  the  year  of  1916, 
is  as  yet  untried,  untouched  by  our  deeds.  It 
is  coming  to  us  from  the  hand  of  God,  filled  with 
the  thoughts  of  an  Infinite  Mind,  but  pure  and 
unsullied  as  the  dew  drop,  that  holds  within  it- 
self a  light  that  sparkles.  The  year  is  ours  to 
make  of  it  what  we  will.  It  has  been  loaned  to 
us,  and  the  interest  that  will  be  due  is  the  effort 
we  make.  It  is  a  new  unwritten  page  in  our 
history,  our  life  begun  again.  Old  wrongs  and 
old  faults  must  be  left  behind.  We  will  use  the 
memories  of  our  past  not  to  blight  hope  or  bur- 
den the  mind  with  regrets,  but  to  guide  and  to 
warn.  If  we  meet  the  New  Year  with  open, 
eager  hearts,  with  the  purpose  of  making  each 
day  the  best  we  have  ever  lived,  we  can  make 
no  nobler  resolution. 

Like  Sir  Launfal,  let  us  go  forth  brave,  and 
gallant  in  the  brightness  of  the  New  Year  morn- 
ing. But  from  the  Knight's  sad  experience,  let 
us  learn  the  lesson  of  love,  that  we  must  live  for 
others,  that  "character  develops  in  society,"  and 
that  some  of  life's  lowliest  things  bear  hidden 
beauties.  With  such  thoughts  in  mind  our  quest 
will  not  be  in  vain. 


Till-  MEASURE  OF  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Does  the  measure  of  achievement  depend  up- 
on environment,  association  or  entirely  upon 
the  individual  himself?  In  my  opinion,  it  rests 
largely  upon  the  individual.  That  which  a  per- 
son achieves  should  be  the  highest  of  which  he 
is  capable ;  and  to  gain  this,  the  best  advice  which 
I  have  ever  heard  is,  "Let  your  reach  be 
farther  than  your  grasp."  If  one  aims  for  a 
higher  point  than  he  can  possibly  attain,  the  place 
which  he  reaches  will,  in  all  probability,  be  great- 
er than  he  expected.  The  principal  holds 
true  in  school-life  and  later  in  life  also. 
The  individual  should  realize  what  an  ef- 
fect such  a  standard  would  have  on  a  commun- 
ity, also.  If  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  a 
certain  city,  as  individuals,  aimed  at  the  highest 
point  obtainable,  and  made  the  best  possible  use 
of  all  opportunities,  would  not  the  measure  of 
achievement  of  this  city  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  one  where  only  a  small  minority  did  the  same  ? 
This  is  only  a  reasonable  conclusion,  since  the 
result  of  the  whole  depends  upon  each  separate 
part. 

Therefore,  the  aim  and  achievement  of  each 
person  should  be  the  greatest ;  if  not  for  the 
benefit  which  he  himself  derives,  then  from  a 
motive  of  charity,  for  the  benefit  to  his  neigh- 
bor. 

4:     He     sfe  sf: 

The  first  thing  a  baby  does  is  to  achieve.  He 
tries  to  do  something,  and  in  that  very  attempt, 
he- — although  unconscious  of  it — is  not  satisfied 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  what  he 
planned  to  do.  After  creeping  across  the  floor 
to  get  a  brightly  colored  ball,  he  does  not  feel  the 
satisfaction  of  the  desire  until  he  possesses  the 
ball.  No  one  will  doubt  that  the  child  has  not 
put  into  this  attempt  at  achievement  every  possi- 
ble effort  in  managing  his  way  across  the  floor. 

The  school  boy,  after  an  endless  amount  of 
frowning  and  study  over  one  problem  in  arith- 
metic, fails  to  obtain  the  required  result.  How- 
ever, he  had  the  desire  of  reaching  the  correct 
answer,  and  although  he  has  failed  he  has  gained 
in  this,  that  he  has  brought  into  action  the  best 
efforts  possible  within  himself.  His  failure  is 
accidental,  but  his  striving  after  the  right  thing 
is  what  counts. 

Every  possible  living  organism,  from  the  lowest 
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forms  of  plant  life  to  the  highest  development  of 
man,  has  its  purpose,  and  untold  energy  is  spent 
to  accomplish  it.  The  plant's  purpose  is  to  live 
for  man  ;  man's  purpose  and  his  ideal  is  to  live 
for  God,  and  the  very  life  principle  of  their  ex- 
istence is  exhausted  to  attain  this  end. 

When  at  length  man  dies,  it  will  depend  upon 
his  standard  of  living  to  decide  upon  how  much 
he  has  achieved,  for  no  one  will  get  any  more 
out  of  life  than  one  has  put  into  it.  The  effort 
then  must  be  correspondingly  great  to  the  ideal 
which  is  to  be  attained,  for  the  effort  is,  at  all 
events,  the  measure  of  achievement. 


OUR   MODERN"  IXCOXVEXIEXCES. 


Life  must  have  been  a  dull,  weary  drudgery 
for  the  Roman.  He  did  not  have  the  joy  of  a 
rapidly  delayed  telephone  call,  while  his  popu- 
lar neighbor  declined  her  fifteenth  invitation  to 
the  Junior  prom,  or  the  operator  demonstrated 
her  latest  slang  phrase  to  him,  in  informing  him 
that  the  line  was  busy  and  that  he  was  not  the 
only  citizen  in  Rome.  The  poor  man  had  to 
climb  tiresome  old  marble  stairs  to  the  second 
floor,  instead  of  shooting  rapidly  upward  to  the 
twenty-sixth  floor  and  having  that  flight  suddenly 
come  to  an  end  between  the  twenty-sixth  and 
twenty-seventh  floor,  so  near  and  yet  so  far 
from  the  twenty-seventh  where  he  has  a  very 
important  engagement. 

How  did  we  ever  exist  without  the  music  of 
an  elevated,  roaring  past  his  office  window  or 
the  oil  from  its  trestle-work  dripping  on  his  Pan- 
ama hat,  the  first  day  of  June.  His  life  must 
have  been  absolutely  devoid  of  incident.  There 
was  not  even  an  electric  light  to  go  out  just  at 
the  opportune  moment  when  he  was  partaking 
of  his  soup  and  industriously  avoiding  an  acci- 
dent to  his  dress  shirt  front.  There  certainlv 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ours  is  the  golden  age  and 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  any  people  could 
have  lived  comfortably  without  our  modern  in- 
conveniences. 


THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  COMMOXPLACE. 


It  would  be  mere  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to 
write  a  paragraph  on  the  commonplace.  Only 
those  who  have  reached  a  plane  above  the  com- 


monplace can  appreciate  the  comfort  found  in 
that  land.  It  is  always  the  commonplace  people 
who  are  climbing  the  ethereal  ladder  to  find, 
when  they  reach  the  top,  that  there  is  no  place 
to  stand,  and  so  they  come  tumbling  to  earth. 
These  cloud-wrapped  ones  live  on  an  unreal 
world,  playing  the  game  of  Christian  Science  with 
themselves.  The  same  people  start  out  to  get 
the  radium  at  the  Northern  Lights  but  freeze 
to  death  before  half  way  there.  They  haven't 
enough  warm  blood  in  them.  Remember  to  think 
you  are  living  on  earth.  But  to  tell  a  live  man 
what  to  think  is  like  telling  a  dead  man  how  to 
live.  The  live  man  will  go  on  thinking  his  own 
thoughts,  the  dead  man  will  go  on  leading  his 
own  quiet,  seclusive  life.  It  takes  a  mind  above 
the  commonplace — says  Chesterton — to  see  the 
literary  value  in  a  subject  like  Cheese — a  great 
soul,  like  Burns,  to  find  material  for  a  poem  in 
a  Field  Mouse,  a  great  God  to  love  the  common- 
place sinner.  The  most  commonplace  is  earth — 
is  there  no  comfort  in  it?  Wouldn't  you  rather 
live  on  it  than  on  the  moon  and  breath  common 
air  instead  of  ether?  Wouldn't  you  rather  live 
on  it  than  on  Mars  and  eat  common  green  let- 
tuce instead  of  red?  Wouldn't  you  rather  live 
on  it  than  on  Jupiter  and  love  real  men  rather 
than  Stone  Gods  ?  These  are  the  common  com- 
forts of  the  commonplace — earth. 


WHAT'S  IX  A  XAME? 


This  particular  being  of  the  Chrysomelidal 
family  was  christened  Leptinotarsa  Decemlineata. 
It  came  from  noble  lineage,  and  looked  with  pride 
upon  its  ancestors,  whose  original  home  was  in 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  An 
encyclopedia  lacking  its  life  history  would  be  in- 
complete, to  say  the  least.  Like  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  poor  mortals,  it  possesses  eccentricies  of 
dress,  a  few  peculiarities  of  habit,  strange  ideals, 
and  a  fixed  diet.  It  is  clad  always  in  the  heredi- 
tary mode  of  dress,  striped  black  and  yellow.  Just 
why  that  particular  shade  of  yellow  is  used,  com- 
bined with  sombre  black,  no  one  knows.  It  has 
acquired  the  unique  habit  of  the  delicate  maid- 
en,— that  of  fainting  or  appearing  to  do  so.  We 
say,  "It  is  playing  possum."  Because  of  its  high- 
ly developed  artistic  taste,  its  chief  aim  in  life  is 
to  decorate   the   under  side   of   certain  green 
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leaves  with  tiny  pink  eggs.  It  is  as  finicky  as  a 
spoiled  child  in  the  choice  of  its  food.  Sand- 
hurs  formerly  made  up  its  chief  diet.  Now  it 
prefers  the  foliage  of  the  potato  plant,  from 
which  it  derives  its  common  name,  the  "potato 
bug."   

THE  SPIRIT  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Was  it  "for  any  age  or  for  all  time?" — that 
spirit  so  indomitable  that  it  could  in  spite  of 
ridicule,  of  disappointment,  of  protest,  of 
entreaties,  of  threats,  of  failure,  of  certain  death, 
dare  to  "sail  on,  sail  on,  and  on?"  Does  God 
allow  a  spirit  like  that  to  appear  but  once  in  a 
thousand  years,  that  men  may  stand  back  in  won- 
der at  it,  or  does  it  come  forth  from  Him  and 
by  its  greatness,  its  bigness,  its  depth,  imbue  with 
the  great  Passion  of  Perseverance,  men  who 
would  otherwise  sink  in  despair?  But  I  hear  you 
say,  "The  time  produced  Columbus ;  need  called 
him  forth  and  made  of  him  a  discoverer.  The 
then-known  world  was  too  small  for  the  popu- 
lation ;  new  worlds  had  to  be  discovered.  He 
was  the  man  of  his  age,  the  fifteenth  century. 
Now,  practically  the  whole  world  has  been  dis- 
covered and  explored.  What  need  for  a  spirit 
that  has  out-grown  its  usefulness?"  Without  be- 
coming polemical,  may  I  remind  you  that  the 
physical  world  is  the  least  of  the  worlds  that  are? 
There  are  other  worlds  so  vast  that  they  need 
Columbus-spirits  for  their  discovery  and  explor- 
ation. Is  it  not  a  more  pitiful  thing  to  let  our 
minds  and  souls  live  in  crowded  quarters,  in  nar- 
rowness in  squalor  than  our  bodies?  And  Co- 
lumbus-spirits have  strained  their  eyes  through 
the  darkness,  till,  away  in  the  distance  they  dis- 
cerned what  their  eager  souls  had  so  long 
awaited — Light. 

The  great  world-finder  never  received  the 
honor  that  was  due  him.  Neither  will  the  men 
upon  whom  his  spirit  has  descended  receive  the 
gratitude  that  is  due  them.  The  homage  we  pay 
to  Columbus  springs  more  from  custom  than 
from  true  feeling.  Yes,  we  honor  him — it  is 
custom — every  one  does.  And  often  with  that 
he  is  dismissed.  So  also  will  be  the  other  world- 
finders  ;  but  just  as  the  greatness  of  Columbus 
can  not  be  impaired  by  gratitude  or  ingratitude, 
so  the  greatness  of  those  of  whom  he  is  the  pro- 
to-type. 


Nothing  could  detract  from  the  greatness  of 
the  soul  of  a  Damien,  who,  having  a  vision  of  a 
happy  leper  home,  gave  his  utmost,  his  all,  to  his 
new  world,  nor  the  beauty  of  the  soul  of  a 
Joques,  who  would  "force  his  nerve  and  brain 
and  sinew  to  serve  him"  even  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  to  win  a  soul ; — these  have  discovered  and 
explored  new  spiritual  worlds. 

The  world  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the 
world  of  the  plant  have  been  discovered  only 
through  men  of  Columbus  mold.  And  may  we 
add  to  these  the  chemist  who  pores  over  his  bot- 
tles in  a  dingy  laboratory,  that  humanity  may  be 
freed  from  some  dread  disease?  Surely — and 
last  but  not  least,  we  would  name  the  Teacher, 
who  seeks  to  lead  into  new  worlds,  those  souls 
over  whom  he  has  such  influence. 

No,  the  spirit  of  Columbus  is  "not  for  an  age 
— it  is  for  all  time." 


HOBBIES. 

A  hobby,  according  to  Webster,  is  a  topic  or 
theme — unduly  occupying  our  attention.  This 
is  far  from  the  truth.  A  hobby  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  things  in  life,  to  one's  self, 
though  not  always  to  one's  family.  For  instance, 
if  one  has  the  hobby  of  observation  of  insect  life, 
it  is  rather  disagreeable  for  the  family  of  that 
one  to  meet  stray  insects,  crawling  around.  Far 
from  occupying  one's  attention  unduly,  a  hobby 
fills  a  person's  idle  time  and  serves  to  keep  one 
busy  and  out  of  mischief.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  case  and  some  people  allow 
their  hobbies  to  master  them  instead  of  visa  versa. 
All  normal  persons  have  hobbies.  No  matter  how 
much  they  deny  it,  if  they  cross-examine  them- 
selves they  will  find  they  have  a  secret  fondness 
for  some  one  thing,  whether  it  be  keeping  scrap- 
books  or  attending  the  Movies  nightly.  Some 
hobbies  are  very  queer,  such  as  for  instance,  the 
hobby  of  getting  thin,  a  very  popular  one  at 
boarding  school.  One  nice  thing  about  the  hobby 
is,  that  it  can  be  changed  as  often  as  one  wishes, 
as  one  year  one  can  make  a  collection  of  souvenir 
spoons,  the  next  year,  one  can  keep  a  scrap-book 
of  clippings  and  programs,  and  the  next  year, 
have  that  most  terrible  of  all  hobbies,  kodak  pic- 
tures. Let  Webster  say  what  he  will,  long  live  the 
hobby. 
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BY  THE  BLUE  RIVER. 

— Isabel  Clarke. 

Readers  of  "Fine  Clay,"  a  recent  publication 
by  Isabel  Clarke,  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in 
this  author's  later  book,  "By  the  Blue  River." 
The  scenes  in  the  novel  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast changing,  as  they  do,  from  prosaic  London 
to  mystic  Africa.  The  author  gives  us  a  remark- 
able account  of  Arab  customs,  their  mystic  re- 
ligion and  their  vast  conspiracy  of  silence  and 
cool  fatalism  as  expressed  laconically  in  Mek- 
toul — "it  is  written."  The  main  characters  in 
the  story  are  Mrs.  Amory  or  Frances,  as  she  is 
more  commonly  known,  with  her  son  David ; 
Jean  de  Vernay ;  and  the  Countesse  Alix  Reyan- 
off.  When  a  young  girl  Frances  had  married 
Aubrey  Amory,  a  member  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, a  clever  and  winning  fellow  but  with  a 
very  shaky  moral  code.  After  twelve  years  of 
happiness,  Frances,  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  startled  at  Aubrey's  arrest  and  the  disclos- 
ures of  his  guilt  of  fraud  and  embezzlement 
which  followed.  The  day  for  Aubrey's  trial 
found  him  missing,  his  bail  forfeited,  and 
Frances  penniless  save  for  a  small  income  from 
her  personal  estate  in  Africa  on  the  Blue  River. 
In  accordance  with  Aubrey's  oft  repeated  desire 
that  she  return  to  her  old  home  after  he  "was 
out  of  the  way,"  Frances,  numbed  by  grief,  went 
back  to  Ould  Yerks.  Jean  de  Vernay,  a  French- 
man and  a  distant  cousin  of  Frances,  who  had 
been  managing  her  estate  for  some  years,  en- 
deavored in  his  quiet  way  to  make  the  dreamy 
and  lonely  forest  country  habitable  for  his  sad 
cousin.  Frances  was  surprised  to  find  that  she 
still  might  take  pleasure  in  life  despite  the  sor- 
rows and  disillusionments  she  had  experienced. 
It  was  in  Africa  that  Frances  met  the  Countesse 
Alix  Reyanoff,  a  Russian  woman,  with  whom, 
she  afterward  learned  Jean's  brother  was  in  love. 
Alix  had  a  very  unusual  story  and  its  effect  upon 
her  was  even  more  unusual.  When  very  young, 
she  had  married  a  Russian  nobleman  who  had 
made  her  life  unbearable.  When  her  baby  was 
born,  Alix  had  lived  only  for  the  little  one's  love 
until  this  one  happiness,  too,  was  snatched  away. 
Blinded  and  grief-stricken,  she  had  unhesitating- 
ly loosened  all  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  civiliza- 
tion— even  her  religion.  She  had  lived  since  that 
time  (six  years  in  all)  the  independent  life  of 


an  Arab.  It  was  thus  that  Frances  met  her, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  an  Arab  youth,  fresh 
from  her  tent  and  desert.  A  peculiar  friendship 
had  grown  up  between  the  two  women. 

David  was  an  unusual  boy  of  twelve,  mystic- 
al, old  beyond  his  years,  saddened  by  his  father's 
dishonour,  over-thoughtful,  but  ever  obed- 
ient and  considerate  to  his  mother.  He  had 
early  displayed  signs  of  excessive  religious  ferver 
and  Africa  proved  a  perfect  background  for  his 
spirituality.  David's  peculiar  power  over  dumb 
animals  soon  gained  for  him  the  unwelcome  at- 
tention of  the  Arabs.  Alix  who  knew  them  better, 
than  it  is  given  to  most  foreigners,  tried  vainly 
to  avert  the  threatening  cloud  over  the  boy.  One 
night  when  Frances  returned  from  the  city  she 
found  her  servants  drugged  and  David  missing. 
It  was  Alix  who  later  solved  Africa's  dark  rid- 
dle. Taking  her  life  in  her  hands  just  when  it 
was  dearest  [she  had  lately  resolved  to  give  up 
her  normal  life  and  marry  Paul]  she  sought 
and  found  David  among  the  Arabs  who  had 
stolen  him  for  their  religious  cult. 

On  David's  return  and  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's death  at  sea,  Frances  left  for  England 
where  David  began  his  studies  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Carthurian  Monastery.  A  year  lat- 
er, Jean  de  Vernay  followed  to  England  asking 
Frances  to  return  again  to  Ould  Yerka  as  his 
wife. 

To  the  thoughtful  reader  the  book  holds  two 
interests  aside  from  the  pretty  and  well  written 
narrative.  One  is  the  portrayal  of  Mohammedan 
life  and  fanaticism  in  the  vast  and  silent  ex- 
panses of  the  African  desert  and  the  other,  in 
contrast,  the  extraordinary  but  not  abnormal 
mysticism  of  the  boy,  David.  These  two  fea- 
tures alone  make  the  book  worth  while  and  un- 
usual.   

HOLIDAY  NOTES. 

The  Midnight  Mass  which  is  always  the  es- 
sence of  Christmas  at  St.  Mary's,  was  celebrated 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Vagnier,  C.  S.  C.  Immediately 
before  the  Mass  the  choir  sang  the  old  Latin 
Hymn,  Pastores,  while  the  Adeste  Fideles  was 
sung  at  the  Offertory  and  Silent  Night  after 
Mass.  A  second  Solemn  Pligh  Mass  was  cele- 
brated at  8  :30  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C. 

Misses  Susie  Reynolds  had  the  happy  privi- 
lege of  receiving  First  Holy  Communion  at  the 
Midnight  Mass. 
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Holiday  Notes  at  St.  Mary's  would  read  very 
much  like  a  diary  of  the  pupils  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  (as  they  say)  to  remain  here  dur- 
ing the  vacation.  On  Sunday  morning,  Decem- 
her  19th,  the  college  girls  attended  High  Mass 
at  Notre  Dame  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Hagerty,  C.  S.  C.  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  followed  immediately  after  Mass. 

A  sleigh  ride  on  the  afternoon  of  December 
21st  was  a  holiday  treat  from  Mother  M.  Aquina. 
After  a  delightful  afternoon  at  St.  Patrick's  farm 
the  party  returned  laden  with  Christmas  trees 
which  have  since  taken  root  in  various  rooms  of 
the  school  and  have  produced  abundant  and  mar- 
velous fruits. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  there  was  a  very  hap- 
py theater  party  at  the  Oliver  Theater.  The 
Grand  Opera  season  is  in  progress  and  every 
one  enjoyed  the  opera,  "Rigoletto." 

A  very  cordial  invitation  from  the  Rev.  John 
Cavanaugh  made  a  dinner  party  and  afternoon 
at  Notre  Dame  one  of  the  events  of  the  vaca- 
tion. Every  feature  of  the  visit  was  so  thor- 
oughly delightful  that  special  mention  of  any 
one  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  rest.  Decem- 
ber 30th  will  be  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  by 
the  St.  Mary's  girls  who  were  privileged  to  en- 
joy the  royal  hospitality  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

By  way  of  watching  the  old  year  out,  the  Col- 
lege girls  entertained  the  Academics  at  a  Pro- 
gressive Five  Hundred  party.  Prizes  were 
awarded  and  refreshments  of  ice  cream  and  cake 
served. 


The  "two-story"  cake  which  was  a  New  Years 
gift  to  Notre  Dame's  guests  from  St.  Mary's, 
was  surely  a  challenge  to  the  culinary  skill  of  the 
young  ladies  who  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 

An  informal  card  party  with  singing  and  play- 
ing formed  the  impromptu  program  for  New 
Year's  evening. 

Prompt  return  and  readiness  for  work  mark 
the  beginning  of  1916. 

Miss  Anna  Hunt,  President  of  St.  Mary's 
Alumnae  Association,  Mrs.  Pauline  Murfey- 
Sauter,  Vice  President,  and  Mrs.  Maude  Clifford 
Casey  were  recent  guests  of  Alma  Mater. 

Every  blessing  on  their  new  year  and  new 
life,  St.  Mary's  ask  for  her  children  whose  wed- 
ding cards  came  during  the  month — Mae 
O'Laughlin,  now  Mrs.  Edward  Eugene  Gillen, 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  Kathleen  Mary  Cash- 
in,  Mrs.  Richard  Valentine  Jobst,  of  Peoria,  111. 


With  sincere  appreciation  of  past  services,  we 
reverently  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Augustine 
Saulnier,  C.  S.  C,  which  occurred  on  January  8. 
Father  Saulnier  was  assistant  chaplain  at  St. 
Mary's  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he 
proved  himself  a  devoted  friend  and  counselor. 

The  sorrows  of  death  shadowed  Christmas  joys 
for  Helen  Douaire,  Kathleen  Sutherland  and 
Irene  Authier.  Helen  and  Kathleen  lost  each  a 
loving  grandmother,  and  Irene,  a  devoted  aunt. 

St.  Mary's  offers  sympathy  to  the  living,  with 
assurance  of  prayers  for  the  departed. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,  Brackets 

Mouldings,  Frames,  Lath,  Lumber, 
Shingles,  etc.  Estimates  cheerfully 
furnished  on  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Tel.  180. 


Office: — Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Michigan 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Write  today  for  beautiful  catalog  with 
ease  back  illustrations.  Free. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Piano  Makers 

30-60  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

BOTH    PHONES  859 

Davies    Laundry    Co.,    2349-51  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  Chicago,  Phone 
Calumet  1970. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  laundering 
ladies'  fine  waists,  linen  suits,  etc.,  by 
hand,  and  all  our  work  is  handled  by 
the  most  skilled  help  we  can  employ. 


Academy 
of  the  Holy  Cross 

DUMBARTON 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Select  School  for  Boarders  and 
Day  Pupils 

Conducted  bp 

The  Sisters  of  Che  Holy  Cross 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrigerators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

OCT  Mill  Street,   KENDALLVILLE,  IND. 

We 

Beyer  Floral  Co. 

(Incorporated) 
kIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cut 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

131  North  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 


HOPE  HOSPITAL 

Exclusive  Treatment  of 
ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUG  ADDICTION 
These  afflictions  are  treated  as  Diseases  by 
the  Towns-Lambert  Method.    The  results  are 
positive  and   immediate.    Further  information 
by  addressing  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
P.  O.  Box  14.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Phones:— Bell  1511  Home  1318 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For  terms  address 
SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 

MORRIS,  ILL. 


G.  A.  Senrich  &  Co, 

The  Prescription 
DRUGGISTS 
of  South  Bend 

Both  Phones  144.  216  W.  Wash.  Ave 


KEMBLE  k  KUEHN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal   Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffice, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


THE  I.  W.  LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFT 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

It's  a  pleasure  Jor  us 
to  show  goods 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 
SOUTH  BEND 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

111  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 


correction 


OPTOMETRY 

0PT0--Eye.  METRY-to  Measure 

My  methods  of 
examination  and 
tests  of  the  EYES 
for  the  adaptation 
of  lenses  for  the 
defects  of  vision 
and  relief  of  eye  strain  and  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  are 
based  upon  accurate  measure- 
ments of  the  refraction  and  the 
associated  functions  of  the  eyes. 
Glasses  fitted  under  this  system 
ire  invariably  found  satisfactory 
and  curative.  Examination  by 
appointment  preferred.  Home 
Phone  2299. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  ELLIS,  Optometrist, 

Suite  512,  J.  M.  S.  Building, 
South  Bend,  Indiana. 


KLINGEL  &  KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 


Oliver  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Personal  Attention 


Home  Phone,  1474.  Bell  Phone,  660. 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,   DECORATOR  AND 
PAINTER. 

Dealer  in  Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Mould- 
ings, Glass,  etc.    Estimates  fur- 
nished.    Moderate  prices. 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVENUE. 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  S. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   VV.   Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Manufacturer  of 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 

Priests'  Albs,  Priests'  Supplies, 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Sterling  Silver  Corsage  Bouquet  Hold- 
ers. 

Sterling  Silver  2  and  4-Pin  Sets. 
Sterling  Sliver  and  Enamel  Cuff  Links. 
ROSARY  BEADS. 

FRANK  MAYR  &  SONS  CO. 

SOUTH    BEND,  INDIANA 


Cut  Flowers 

and  Floral  Designs 

Orders  by  mall  and  telephone  delivered 
to  St.  Mary's  and  Notre  Dame. 

KINYON  BROS. 

Home  Phone  2227.  206  S.  Mich.  St. 

Bell  Telephone:  Main  769  K. 


Offic 


Bell  886 


Ho 


5842 


Residence 


Bell  3561 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 


511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Corner  Main  and  Washington 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Office 
Bell    Phone  689 
Home  Phone  789 


Residence 
Bell  Phone  1162 


Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

J.  M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,    Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


O'Neil  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 
Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

We  make  and  keep  In  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religions  Communities. 


Henry  C.  Durand,     David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,      J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 


Home  Phone  5392        Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EM  IL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  and  Lafayette  St. 


...FINEST... 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters  and 
Bath  Powders 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ladies' 
toilet.  The  largest  stock  in  the  city. 
Always  fresh  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
Roger  and  Gallets,  Pinauds.  Hudnuts, 
Woodworths'  Colgates,  Houbigants, 
and  the  best  goods  of  all  the  other 
noted  Perfumers  at 


Coonley  Drug  Store 


Relatives  and  friends 
of  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Mary's  students 
who  desire  to  keep 
posted  on  University 
and  Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

25  cents  per  month. 
By  mail,  postage  paid 
Cash    in  advance 


Leah  Mary's  Candies 

Leah  Mary's  Chocolates  are 
pure.  They  are  home-made 
and  always  freshly  fresh. 

Try  some  of  Leah  Mary's 
candies — you'll  be  delighted 
with  their  delicious  flavor. 

Leah  Mary's  Exclusively  at 
THE  ELLSWORTH  STORE 


Mobile  s  Motto: 


IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS  THE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  its  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 


Mfgrs.  of  Fancy  Ice  Cream  and  Ices, 
Fancy  Candies  and  Chocolates  a  spe- 
cialty. All  Fruit  in  season.  Special 
attention  given  to  orders.  Weekly 
Delivery  to  St.  Mary's. 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


Home  Phone,  6S94. 


Bell  Phone.  626. 


Thos,  Williams 

PLUMBER  AND 
GAS  FITTER. 


lata  EAST  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Pnbleatlon. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  eOirgin 


26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Publshed  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 

The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  .sample  copy  and  list  of  in- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


